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dedication of this volume to Professor Henry Jackson. It is nevertheless 
a demonstrable misinterpretation of a passage of the Phaedo, and will some 
time be recognized as such. On p. 142 obrcptWaoros does not quite mean 
"such as no reasoning process can shake." On p. 145 prj/xa and KaTrjyopripa 
are identified. Strictly, perhaps too strictly, speaking, I think prum is the 
infinitive. On p. 167 koivS>s iroiov and tSicos iroiov are not quite correctly 
exemplified by "heat in the universe and heat in particular objects." The 
l&Cats iroiov is more nearly the haecceitas of the schoolmen, the aOpoiayM. of 
Plato's Theaetetus, an individual thing regarded as a complex of qualities or 
predicates rather than as an Aristotelian first substance. On p. 193, the 
statement that in the conflagration the Deity "may at last claim for himself 
a period of rest during which he will contemplate with calmness the history 
of the universe that has passed away and plan for himself a better one to 
follow" is a rhetorical amplification of Senecan rhetoric hardly to be recon- 
ciled with the recognition on the same page of the doctrine that all things 
will recur in a cycle. On p. 391, we are told that " in a happy phrase Vergil 
sums up the whole ethics of Stoicism .... the Stoic sage can hesitate or 
be hasty, can love or weep, but the sovereignty of his mind is never upset. 
"Calm in his soul he abides, and the tears roll down but in vain." But 
surely in mens immota manet, lacrimae volvuntur inanes, it is not the tears of 
Aeneas but those of Dido that "rolled down in vain." 

Paul Shorey 



Eurythmia, vel compositio rythmica prosae antiquae. Exposuit 
Cabolus Zander. I, Eurythmia Demosthenis. Leipzig: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1910. 

In the preface to The Crown of Wild Olive, Ruskin writes, "No proud 
one ! | no jewelled ] circlet flaming through heaven above the height | of the 
unmerited throne, | only some few | leaves of wild olive, | cool to the tired 
brow, | through a few years of peace. | It should have been of gold, they 
thought; but Jupiter was poor; | this was the best the god could give them. I 
Seeking a greater than this, | they had known it a mockery. | Not in war, j not 
in wealth, | not in tyranny, | was there any happiness | to be found for 
them | — only in kindly peace, | fruitful and free." These words easily fall 
into the following eurhythmic scheme : 
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If we suppose such a scheme extended to several hundred pages of the 
prose of Ruskin and De Quincey, we shall have a fair conception of what our 
author has attempted for Demosthenes and parts of Isocrates. He protests 
(p. iii) against the tendency of certain critics to treat the new scientific study 
of rhythmical prose flippantly, and I have no desire to take so serious a piece 
of industry as this book otherwise than seriously. But to meet the author 
on his own ground is evidently impossible in the compass of a brief review. 
It would be necessary to rewrite his schemes or to show sentence by sentence 
where they fit and where they violate the natural pauses and stresses of a 
good reading. But even if there were space for this, I should still wish to 
raise the previous question in several forms. 

All prose consists of longs and shorts which a very little ingenuity suffices 
to reduce to something that may be called meter. A writer on the poetry 
of Lincoln in the North American Review for February, 1911, prints the chief 
speeches of Lincoln in plausible blank verse, and a writer in the Classical 
Review for June, 1911, p. 104, shows that it is unsafe to argue from verse 
tags in Livy to a poetical source, because the verse tags are all over the shop, 
even where Livy is following Polybius. 

But to waive this point, much good Greek, Latin, French, and English 
prose is really rhythmical, and admits of approximate metrical schematiza- 
tion with only a moderate percentage of allowance for the taste, caprice, or 
personal equation of the reader. But what is the use of such a scheme? 
In poetry, the rhythm is definite, fixed, and regularly recurrent, and is con- 
sciously intended by the writer, though he may not be, and generally is not, 
conscious of the scheme which, however inadequate, roughly guides the 
reader in reproducing the intended movement of the verse. In prose, the 
rhythm does not govern every syllable, but only such portions of the stream 
of speech as the schematizer sometimes arbitrarily selects, and in prose, 
though here and there a cadence or clausula may be consciously intended, 
the rhythm as a whole is due to the writer's unconscious feeling for verbal 
harmony, and preoccupation with a formal scheme will probably lead to 
false emphasis and affected sing-song reading. 

So much of rhythmical prose in general. But in the case of Greek there 
are a number of other difficult problems to be settled before we can safely 
advance a step in these inquiries. It is perfectly idle to go on talking about 
a purely quantitative, unstressed rhythm. There is no such thing in rerum 
natura. Stress is an essential constituent of appreciable rhythm. In Greek 
poetry the stress is determined by the metrical arrangement of the quantities, 
so that the same word may be differently stressed in two consecutive lines. 
The Greeks were enabled to accept this convention, perhaps, by the lightness 
of their word-stress and the association of verse with music. At any rate 
they did accept it for verse. Shall we extend the principle to rhythmical 
prose, and hold that the normal word-stress shifted with the rhythm there 
also? Rhythmical prose in Greek can have no meaning for us until this 
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question is answered, yet the majority of investigators do not even ask it. 
Professor Zander, if I understand him, boldly accepts the paradox. He adds 
rhythmical stress accents, contradicting the word accents, to his metrical 
scheme, and would scan Greek oratory like poetry. The only difference he 
finds is that rhythmical prose admits only the quantities - and ~ and does 
not recognize the trisemes and cyclic dactyls of some verse. If we are to 
scan the prose, this assumption seems arbitrary, but I do not care to debate 
the point. I merely wish to call attention to the fact that all quantitative 
metrical schemes for rhythmical prose, if they mean anything, really involve 
the acceptance of Professor Zander's postulate. Such prose is to be scanned, 
with a stress quite different from that which we have been accustomed to 
give to the words taken singly. The aesthetic paradox might be defended 
by the analogy of the coloring of Greek statues, so repugnant to our taste, 
but I will leave the question, merely adding that to my own ear the rhythm 
of many fine sentences in Greek prose depends upon the stress of the printed 
accents. That may be an illusion — must be, if the accents never repre- 
sented stress. But I doubt if it is any more likely to be an illusion than the 
choriambs, the cretics, the bacchics, and the antispasts of Professor Zander's 
schemes. 

The next question is the relation of the metrical cola to the sense cola, 
the clauses of punctuation and the pauses of a good reader. If we are to 
scan, I see no more necessity for absolute coincidence between sense and 
rhythm in prose than in verse. But whatever their compromises with the 
principle in practice, it is the tendency of students of this subject to assume 
such coincidence in theory. The correct analysis of the sense cola is supposed 
to yield the true divisions and correspondences of the rhythm. In Professor 
Zander's application of the principle, however, there is a dangerous approxi- 
mation to a circle in the reasoning. If our metrical schemes coincide, he says, 
with a necessary or a possible pause in the recital, they are presumably there- 
by verified (see p. 183). This leaves a wide field for the play of subjectivity. 
On p. 121 he establishes the rhythm 



thus: 

o yap jiovXtTav 

[ TOvO €KOL ] OTOS KOI OICTCU 

Are we to pause slightly in the middle of the word exao-Tos ? If not, oro? km 
oltrai will hardly be sufficiently detached to be felt as a metrical unit of 
correspondence. Again on p. 174, in Demosth. 01. 1. 4: oi fii/v dXA' iwiei | 

K(os (3 avSpes 'AOr) | vatoi rovd' o Svcr (/jtaxwraTov eori to>v QiXittttov wpayfux- 

Tu>v) he finds this articulation: 



-(-)- 
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Is this a mere exercise of schematic ingenuity, or does he suppose that 
Demosthenes pronounced it so, with a break in the middle of three words ? 
There are hundreds of such cases, in which the rhythmic divisions or cor- 
respondences divide words, separate articles, adjectives, and prepositions 
from their nouns, and interrupt the natural and normal flow of the stream 
of speech. Of course, if it is frank scansion or singing, that might be con- 
ceivable, but how is it to be reconciled with the principle of the correspond- 
ence of the divisions of the rhythm to the thought ? 

In further apology for my skeptical attitude to this entire method of 
inquiry, it may be noted that different investigators propound with equal 
confidence contradictory schemes. To take the first instance that presents 
itself, Zander (p. 305) schematizes the first sentence of the Panegyricus thus: 

(woAAaias e^au^uxcra tujv) ras iravryyvptK avvayayovrwv, 

(ko.1 tovs) yv/JLviKOVs ayfivas Ka.Ta.wrqcro.vTtov 



but Blass, in his Die Rhythmen der asianischen und romischen Kunstprosa 
(p. 3), is equally certain that the intended rhythm is: 

— wvv=—ww — off 

a w (i, 

But if words not needed for the scheme may be bracketed and ignored in the 
one case, and an augment separated from its verb in the other, what is to 
hinder our fitting any scheme to any words ? 

Finally, let me say again that it was quite impossible to review ade- 
quately, or do justice to Zander's laborious and suggestive book. But 
however superficial this notice must seem to him, I think the questions that 
I have raised will have to be answered before the majority of scholars can 
either understand or feel much confidence in the new science of rhythmical 
prose. 

Paul Shorey 



Die Anschauungen vom Wesen des Griechentums. Von Gtjstav 
Billeter. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1911. 

This work is rather the plan and materials of a book than a book in the 
proper sense. An Allgemeiner Theil of 87 pages sets forth in highly general- 
ized and abstract language the questions that may be asked, the problems 
that may be debated, the judgments that may be passed, about the origin, 
character, and historical development of the Greeks, and the quality of their 
civilization. The Besonderer Theil, pp. 88-463, illustrates each topic of the 
general part by copious bibliographical references to, and brief, often com- 
monplace, quotations from an immense but somewhat indiscriminatingly 
selected literature, both philological and general. There are in the index no 



